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A NOBLE MILITARY CEREMONY: H.M. THE QUEEN AT THE TROOPING THE COLOUR CEREMONY ON JUNE 11 ON THE HORSE GUARDS 
PARADE. SHE WAS ACCOMPANIED BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH (LEFT) AND THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (CENTRE). 


Last year the great ceremony of Trooping the Colour was held on a Saturday for 
the first time, and the result was a larger crowd to watch it than had ever been 
known. The experiment was repeated this year, and in spite of doubtful 
weather there were again huge crowds to witness what is probably the most 
outstanding and popular of all the annual military ceremonies of London. 
Again, as last year, it was a farewell performance, for the regiment whose 
colour was trooped on this occasion was the 3rd Battalion, Grenadier Guards, 
which is due to disband in a few months’ time. Last year the same honour, 


and the same fate, fell to the 3rd Battalion, Coldstream Guards. The Trooping 
the Colour ceremony is, of course, the Queen’s Birthday Parade: it takes place 
on the Queen’s official birthday, and Her Majesty was present, in uniform, 
riding side-saddle on the chestnut police horse Imperial. She was accompanied 
by the Duke of Edinburgh (Colonel, Welsh Guards) and the Duke of Gloucester 
(Colonel, Scots Guards). The Duke of Edinburgh, who had flown back from 
the U.S.A. only a few hours earlier, had celebrated his own thirty-ninth birth- 
day the day before. (Other photographs of the ceremony appear on page 1055.) 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}¢.; ; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. ” (These rates opply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. @s @ newspaper.) 
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Sir Arthur Bryant is on holiday; and we have 
asked him to select from the very many articles he has 
written for us in the past years, two which have seemed 
to him to have an especial interest. The first of these 
is from our issue of April 1, 1939; and about this 
Sir Arthur writes: “In the light of recent events 
and their reminders that our liberties—and those of 
others—depend on our ability to defend them, this 
article, written im the spring of 1939; seems worth 
veprinting. Less than six months after it appeared, 
our future, and that of the world, turned on the fact 
that, though in our unilateral longing for peace we had 
neglected to furnish ourselves with most forms of arms, 
we had still had the wisdom to retain our traditional 
weapon of sea-power. Without it we should have 
been unable in 1940 to prevent Hitler's invasion of 
these islands and the Axis 
conquest of Africa and Asia.” 
"THE changes brought about 

by time are very curious. 
Twenty years ago we were still 
in the orbit of the Great War. 
A general or an admiral was 
regarded as a species of god, 
remote, omnipotent and ex- 
ceedingly to be feared. Evena 
man with quite a modest red 
tab or a small quantity of gold 
braid was a person held univer- 
sally in awe. A man’s im- 
portance could be reckoned by 
counting the bands on his sleeve 
or the stars on his shoulder. 
Service to the State, and naval 
and military service at that, 
was the criterion by which 
everyone was judged: there was 
no other standard of human 
value. A good war record, it 
was held, would remain an 
essential passport to a man’s 
success to his dying day. A 
bad one would ruin him. 

How different has the reality 
been. Within a few years, 
almost it seemed a few months, 
the whole scene had changed. 
Generals and admirals had 





ACQUIRED BY THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 
CARVED IN BLACK AND WHITE MARBLE, AND MADE IN 1831. 


This astonishing piece of sculp now domi the main entrance hall of the museum and has already 


pursuing the technique advocated so strenuously 
for more than a decade by most of the younger 
publicists in this country. 

Incidentally, there was nothing new in this 
English post-war reaction to all things military. 
The cry of Farewell to Arms and Good-bye to all 
that has been heard in England many times before. 
Who wanted to listen to Uncle Toby's antiquated 
stories of the trenches in Flanders? What was 
the use of talking about singeing the King of 
Spain’s beard at the pacific court of James I ? 
Ten years after Waterloo, such had been the 
strength of the national drive towards economy 
and disarmament, the Duke of Wellington com- 
plained that there were not enough troops left in 
England to bury a field-marshal with appropriate 








shrunk in the public esteem become the object of intense 


into slightly ridiculous, loud- 
voiced old gentlemen who, after 
a life of useless activity, had 
retired to Cheltenham or 
Bournemouth to bore a contemptuous younger 
generation with antiquated clichés and outworn 
prejudices. Colonel Blimp became the laughing- 
stock of a more adult and civilised age. The old 
values counted no more. Physical courage, 
discipline and devotion to duty were at a discount: 
war heroes—V.C.s, sergeant-majors and the like— 
sold at two a penny. The best man was he who 
most professed contempt for the soldierly virtues. 
I seem to remember that one of the most popular 
plays in the first decade of broadcasting was one 
in which the heroes were the citizens of an aggressee 
State who showed their utter scorn for the whole 
silly business of soldiering by completely ignoring 
the invasion of a warlike neighbour. The latter, 
if I recaii the play rightly, were completely non- 
plussed by this pacific and non-resisting behaviour, 
and finally returned in shame to their own country 
after first laying down their arms. Imagine the 
B.B.C. to-day solemnly advocating a similar 
conduct towards acts of Nazi aggression. Yet, 
curiously enough—though no one, so far as I 
know, has commented on the fact—this was 
precisely the procedure adopted by the unfortunate 
Czechs when Hitler marched into their country. 
Unconsciously, no doubt, they were merely 











lly children, who are 
this statue of his dog “ 


honours. It is a fallacy to suppose that we are 
a people so stolid and impassive that we never 
change our course or veer with the emotional gales 
of the hour. Our moods of impulse are not, 
perhaps, easily aroused, but when once we fall 
into them we are apt to take them, for the time 
being, very seriously. And our strong habit of 
national unity in times of emotion tends to make 
such moods more powerfui than they would 
otherwise be. 

Though it is hard to credit it to-day, when our 
whole existence as a people once more depends on 
sea-power, the fashion of decrying our own arms 
has even been applied to the Navy, ‘‘ whereon 
under the good providence of God, the wealth, 
safety and strength of the Kingdom chiefly 
depends.”” It is only twelve years ago since the 
present writer was taken to task by the authorities 
of our greatest university, on the complaint of 
some of those who are to-day most strenuous in 
their demands for armed resistance to force, for 
having selected Nelson as a suitable subject for a 
lecture to a class of working-men. It was felt 
that the example of the great seaman’s life of 
single-hearted devotion to his country’s service 
would somehow corrupt these humble, but earnest, 





LONDON: A LIFE-SIZE STATUE OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG 
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marble is inlaid in the 








students and accustom their still virgin minds to 
the forbidden delights of militarism. Nelson as a 
subject was taboo: he was no longer proper. Yet 
every member of my audience, who, in spite of the 
views of their betters, were sympathetic enough 
to my theme, and every one of the well-meaning, 
but misguided, notables who objected to the use of 
Nelson’s name were dependent for almost every 
mouthful they consumed on that sea-power which 
Nelson had established beyond challenge on the 
day of his death a century and a quarter before. 
The freedom of the seas was then, as now, a vital 
necessity of our being. But they had forgotten it. 

They have remembered it again now. Only a 
day or two ago I listened to one of the intellectuals 
the B.B.C. employ to enlighten us on foreign 
affairs telling the nation to be 
grateful for sea-power—a 
blessed and comforting thing, 
he called it. Blessed and com- 
forting it certainly is when 
one’s enemies are in the gate— 
like the sight of the guardship 
lying off Dover when one 
returns to England after a 
long and unpleasant sojourn 
abroad. 


I travelled among unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea, 

Nor England did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee ! 


The innumerable pacifists of 
a decade ago were not, it seems, 
pacifists really. They were 
merely playing at being 
pacifists, because there were no 
enemies. And now, when a 
pirate sail has appeared on the 
horizon, they have come 
swarming over the gunwale to 
the familiar protection of his 
Majesty’s Navy like children 
running to their nurse’s apron 
when surprised at play by the 
ugly face of a passing tramp. 
It is a return to the unchanging 
realities of our national history. 

Long before Nelson put the 
crown on a century of naval 
achievement by his final 
victory off the Spanish coast, 
even before Drake had made 
his first voyage to the West and grasped the 
potential value of sea-power as a means of making 
England's influence felt in every corner of the 
world, an English ambassador epitomised the 
essentials of our blue-water policy in a letter to 
the Secretary of State: ‘‘ Bend your force, credit 
and device to maintain and increase your Navy,” 
he wrote, “ by all the means you can possible, 
for, in this time, considering all circumstances, 
it is the Flower of England’s Garland. Animate 
and cherish as many as you can to serve by sea. 
Let them neither want good deeds, nor good 
words. It is your best, and best cheap defence.” 
Since that time, at first spasmodically, and 
later—ever since Pepys’ great spell of service 
at the Admiralty—with unbroken method and 
purpose, the service of the King of England’s 
ships has been directed to the command of the 
ocean. 

Far beyond the coasts of this little island the 
effects of that consistent resolutign have been felt. 
They are still felt to-day. ‘‘ Wherever there 
is water to float a ship,” Napoleon said to the 
captain of the Bellerophon, as she bore him at 
last to captivity, “‘we are sure to find you in 
the way.” 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN TAKING THE SALUTE. POR THE FIRST TIME HER GUARDSMEN ARE CARRYING THE NEW F.N. RIFLE, “ AT THE SHOULDER.” 
TROOPING THE COLOUR—WITH A DIFFERENCE: THE SCENE ON THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE ON JUNE iI. 


It is rare, indeed, that one is able to report an important change in as | self-loading rifle which, for the last nine months, has been the order for 
traditional a ceremony as the annual Trooping of the Colour. But this year i jes i is ri 


ond Guind enter te pt cana, ‘Tin aureigin wen getedliyeuaeat. 
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ON HIS 39TH BIRTHDAY: PRINCE PHILIP OPENIN ; 
THE BRITISH EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK. 





: THE DUKE OF 





AT THE MOTOR CAR DISPLAY IN THE BRITISH 


EXHIBITION 
EDINBURGH LOOKING AT A SHINING TRIUMPH HERALD SALOON. 


THE TOAST TO THE QUEEN: PRINCE PHILIP AT A DINNER ON THE EVE OF THE OPENING. 
ON THE LEFT IS SIR HAROLD CACCIA, BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.A. 


SAMPLING THE BIRTHDAY CAKE: THE DUKE WITH MR. WILLIAM COWAN, HEAD OF A BAKERY 
FIRM, VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON AND GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER (RIGHT). 


The Duke of Edinburgh formally opened the British Exhibition in New York 
on June 10. It was an occasion which allowed both for serious observations 
on Britain’s industrial achievements and for remarks of a lighter kind, in 
part prompted by the fact that it was also the Duke’s birthday. At a luncheon 
given by the joint chairmen of the exhibition, the Duke made a special point 
of attributing to the U.S.A. much of the credit for Great Britain’s post-war 





WITH VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON AND A MODEL OF THE STATUE OF LIBERTY AT THE 
SHIPYARD EXHIBIT: THE DUKE DURING HIS TOUR OF THE EXHIBITION. 


AT A LUNCHEON AT THE WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL: A LIGHT MOMENT AS PRINCE PHILIP’S BIRTHDAY 


CAKE WAS JUST SAVED FROM TOPPLING OVER. 


industrial revival. The Marshall Plan, he said, had been an unparalleled act 
of generosity, and “in that sense the people of the United States are also 
sponsors of the exhibition.” Other important men who were present at the 
opening included Lord Rootes, Vice-President Nixon and Governor Rockefeller 
In the words of the Duke, “ If weight of brass alone could ensure the success 
of an exhibition, this one is already comfortably home and dry.” 
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-. AND MORNING FULL OF THE BUDGIES’ WINGS: THOUSANDS OF BUDGERIGARS CIRCLING ROUND A WATERHOLE ON THE 
EDGE OF THE NULLARBOR PLAIN, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


pe a gene gr tye ghe mete 
over Trafalgar Square—was in fact taken 


Victoria Spring on the edge of the desert Nullarbor Plain. Queen Victoria 
jerins ina wutechale which was Giosovased ty Benast Giles in 205 and denecthed 


iy Nim an ™ the quest cingtacty ploced water 1 have over exe. 
inaccessible ... under the shade of melancholy boughs.” 





visited by Mr. V. Serventy after a four-month drought and no free water was 
soon revealed water ; eae eae 
to attract birds, first bronze-wing pigeons and then sands ; 
and then their predators, owls and hawks; tae Gee ae an 
unsuccessful in the struggle of thousands around -the waterhole and who 
rested exhausted among the bushes became easy victims to the hawks. 
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TWO ROYAL OCCASIONS; AND A NEW LINER. PRES 
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COMING INTO THE QUADRANGLE OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE FOR A CEREMONY AT WHICH A REGIMENTAL BROOCH WAS PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN: THE KING'S TROOP, ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. THE 
QUEEN ACCEPTED THE GIFT FROM MAJOR W. S. P. LITHGOW (COMMANDING THE KING’S TROOP), WHO PRESENTED IT ON BEHALF OF THE TROOP ON JUNE 10. THE QUEEN TOOK THE SALUTE FROM 
THE DAIS ON WHICH SHE IS SEEN HERE WHEN THE KING’S TROOP MARCHED PAST HER MAJESTY. 





LAUNCHED BY THE QUEEN MOTHER LAST JUNE: WINDSOR CASTLE, 38,000 TONS, THE FIRST LINER TO A HEALTH SPA, LEAVING HER SHIPYARD AT BI! 

Windsor Castle, which is the largest liner to be launched in this country since Queen Elizabeth, 
is seen here towed to Gladstone Dock, Liverpool, pd ay ap She will make her 

A Union Castle liner, she will make her maiden voyage to South 

















MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY APPEARING ON THE BALCONY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE TROOPING THE COLOUR CEREMONY: (L. TO R.) THE PRINCESS ROYAL, EARL MOUNTBATTE® 
OF BURMA, THE QUEEN, THE QUEEN MOTHER, PRINCE PHILIP, PRINCESS ANNE AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT WITH THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER BEHIND HER. FROM THE BALCONY THE? 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE CROWD AND THEY WATCHED A FLY-PAST OF SIXTEEN HUNTER AIRCRAFT OF THE R.AF. TO MARK THE QUEEN'S OFFICIAL BIRTHDAY. 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PRESS SECRETARY RESCUED BY HELICOPTER. 





@# THE DAY AFTER THE HELICOPTER RESCUE: MR. HAGERTY (LEFT), MR. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II BESIEGED IN THEIR CAR BY A SCREAMING MOB OF DEMONSTRATORS: (R. TO L.) MR. HAGERTY, 
AND THE JAPANESE DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTER DISCUSS ARRANGEMENTS. MR. THOMAS STEVENS AND MR. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II. 


June 10 Mr. James 
Presiden 


MacArthur II. As they were 
ving their way was 
and 





Giepants of the car hurried 
Stross to it under police 


. scrambled in 

and the helicopter took off 
for a Japanese military 
barracks. President 
i announced that 
his visit would take place 
as arranged. TRAPPED BY A MOB OF STUDENTS AND TRADES UNIONISTS AT THE HANEDA AIRPORT: 

MR. HAGERTY’S CAR, WITH SOME DEMONSTRATORS ON TOP OF IT. 








THE HELICOPTER RESCUE FOR MR. HAGERTY: A U.S. MARINE HELICOPTER LANDS IN THE SMALL SPACE CLEARED BY THE POLICE . .. MR. HAGERTY AND HIS COMPANIONS SCRAMBLE INTO THE 
BESIDE MR. HAGERTY'S CAR AND... HELICOPTER, WHICH TOOK OFF FORTHWITH, FOR CENTRAL TOKYO. 
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ig you market intelligently and care- 
fully, you get roughly what you 
pay for: this was not long ago a 
maxim which applied as much to your 
navy as to your breakfast. It seems 
to me that the more scientific and 
complex products required for defence 
have made nonsense of what was, until 
fairly recently, a well-established truth. 
When the Royal Artillery went in for a new equip- 
ment in the past it was very rarely that it acquired 
unsatisfactory. It might be a general 
opinion that the 8-in. howitzer was not quite as 
good a weapon as the 6-in.,-relatively to the weight 
of shell, but such a judgment was marginal and 
generally disputable. Even in cases where errors 
had been made you had something to show for 
the expendéture. 


To-day you may emerge from a programme 

with nothing, nothing at all but bills and curses. 
It may — oe that before anything has been done 
except to dra salaries—it has to 
be decided that the thing will not work and that 
if you want something which will, you must start 
again from the beginning. You have perhaps 
spent in the space of a year or two an astronomical 
sum, one which 
within living 
memory would have 
sufficed to fight a 
respectable minor 
war from first to 
last, and have had 
no return whatever. 
The scheme has 
been blown away 
and has left no 
trace. The public 
has become so re- 
conciled to the sight 
of this process in 
action that it 
hardly troubles to 
protest. In anycase, 
it realises that it 
is incapable of 
allotting praise or 
blame for lack of 
knowledge. 


Such were my 
reflections as I read 
accounts of the 
return of Mr. Wat- 
kinson, the Minister 
for Defence, and of 
what his plans were 
for the future. With 


<a 

in view of the his- 
toty of missiles, and 
the silly jargon in- 
volving the use of 


words like “ iron- 

mongery”’ and “‘en- 

vironment’’ in 

senses which they 

do not fit—I de- 

cided that I must 

bring myself up to 

date with the news. 

Briefly, Mr. Wat- 

kinson and his 

opposite number in 

Washington, Mr. 

Gates, have agreed 

on a plan to bring 

together our Bom- 

ber Command and 

the American 

Strategic Air Com- 

mand by their common use of Skybolt. Perhaps 
Mr. Watkinson had been somewhat hastily reported, 
for | did not find him easy to follow. 


He is credited with saying that this country 
would not be spending a great deal on the project 
at the moment; he wanted particularly to avoid 
making it over here and this would not be done. 
On the other hand, there would be a considerable 
amount of work for us to do: making our own 
“environment "’ for the V-Bomber, . probably 
making the warhead, possibly other parts, which 
to my ignorant ears does not sound an altogether 
minor part. Anyhow, what we shall spend later 
on, if anything, will depend on the progress of 
development. There could be no certainty of a 
hundred per cent. success. Presumably, however, 
if anything approaching this is achieved, we might 
have to consider whether it would be necessary 
to give up buying and start full construction 
over here. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
COMPLEXITIES OF DEFENCE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


The first aircraft with which it is intended to 
associate Skybolt is the Mark 2 Vulcan. No 
decision has yet been made on whether, however 
well Skybolt goes, the Mark 2 Victor shall have 
Skybolt or not. At this point I should remind 
readers that the earliest year by which the 
missile would be ready in numbers would be 1965. 
These projects get you both ways. They must be 
spread over a very long period—and remember 
Skybolt did not start yesterday—and even then 
you may be no better off. Supposing all goes well, 
there remains a serious risk that by the time it 
comes into production it will be obsolete. 


Another risk suggests itself, that the United 
States me hy abandon Skybolt. I am glad to find 
one which does not appear to be serious. If this 
missile comes up to expectations, it will be very 


effective, seeing that it can be launched up to a 
thousand miles from the target. The immensely 
powerful United States Air Force will not easily 
abandon a weapon the loss of which would leave 
it without effective occupation and hurry it along 
the path to the scrapheap. Force loyalty and a 
sentiment akin to trades unionism are not the 
only factors. The money locked up in the Strategic 
Air Command is.immense. It seems almost 
certain that aircraft will finally have to abandon 
their missile-carrying réle, but the moment has 
not yet come. 


I have pointed out that vast expenditure on 
nuclear development, “ rocketry,’’ and such means 
of defence may leave the spender with nothing to 
show. Unfortunately also the costs of conven- 
tional defence have also become so high that the 
return. for the money spent may be trifling. 
This consideration brings up the question of the 
effect of a venture “not involving any great 





“ Any eS Sw 
ving con forces to be dealt with later, mon Ay fly 4 
The U.S. Government has undertaken to study carefuily Mr. Khrushchev's 


June 18, 1969 
expense at the moment ” on our cop. 
ventional programme. It isa lon; time 
now since the Suez Canal affair Are 
we any better off now than then as 
regards landing craft? This is on!) one 
item. Can we afford the double pro. 
gramme? I ask the question because 
I realise that things like Shyboy 
are not cheap to buy. Then Bie 
Streak, which for a moment we supposed to be 
dead, seems to be becoming very lively once more. 


It is a very important dilemma. I have always 
written on the conviction that a deterrent is 
vital necessity. If that is so, there are strong 
arguments—though they may not be final— 
in favour of a contribution to it from this country. 
I find a decision baffling, but I must add that | 
have recently come to lean more and more to the 
conventional side. One of the reasons is that | 
am told the United States is hesitating on the brink 
of one of those spells of the modern form of 
isolationism which she enters from time to time 
The form which it takes is that of sitting back, 
relying to a greater extent than ever on the 
nuclear deterrent. This attitude might end 
eventually in a whittling away of her forces held in 

Europe, though it 
must be acknow- 
ledged that the 
United States has 
hitherto been most 
loyal and_strong- 
minded in this 
point. 


At the same 
time it has been 
suggested that fresh 
signs of interest and 
efficiency in con- 
ventional forces and 
armaments on the 
part of the United 
Kingdom might 
help to decide the 
doubts of the 
United States and 
lead ‘her to imitate 
her junior partner. 
Remember that 
there can be no 
danger in such a 
policy. Whatever 
else she does, the 
United States will 
never cease to 
realise that she lives 
by means of the 
deterrent and will 
never weaken it 
below the safety- 
point. Provided 
that this is so, the 
greater the interest 
taken by the United 
States in kinds of 
warfare which 
might be engaged 
in without pro- 
ducing a world 
disaster, the better. 


Anyone who has 
glanced at the 
record of the Dis- 
armament Com- 
mittee, or the still 
drearier one of the 
Nuclear Tests 
Committee, will 
proposals. realise that we 

are likely to be 
with these problems for some time to come. 
Discussion of them can seldom be exhilarating, and 
there never was a time when it was less profitable 
because they stand behind a smoke-screen of tech- 
nicalities. I have returned to the topic because I 
believe that, on the whole, for some time to oma 
conventional weapons in our hands are likely to be 
of more value than nuclear and to be appreciated 
more highly by many of our friends. Once again, 
however, we require to be better equipped with them 
than is now the case, and this must be expensive. 


engender 


CORRECTION.—We regret that in our caption to the 
photograph of the past and present Moderators of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, on page 964 
of our issue of June 4, we stated that it was decided by 4 
small majority to include in the loyal address a sentence 
expressing “ dissatisfaction at the attitude of the Royal 
family towards the Lord’s Day.” No such view was even 
discussed at the General Assembly. it was the Free Church 
of Scotland, a dissenting body, which passed this resolution 
at their General Assembly, held at the same time. 
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TOKYO, JAPAN. ATTEMPTING TO PULL DOWN THE GATES OF THE PRIME 
"S HOUSE: STUDENTS DEMONSTRATING AGAINST THE TREATY 
The opposition in Japan to the revised Security Treaty with the United States 


“TOKYO, “JAPAN. PARALYSING THE TRANSPORT SYSTEM IN PROTEST AGAINST THE NEW SECURITY has caused a nation-wide breakdown. Both Socialist parties have refused 


TREATY: TRADE UNION STRIKERS SITTING ON THE RAILWAY TRACKS AT MITAKA STATION to take part in debates and the trades unions have organised wide-scale strikes. 


KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYA. READING A BIRTHDAY ADDRESS TO THE YANG 
DI-PERTUAN AGONG: SIR GEOFROY TROY, THE BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER. 
KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYA. TROOPING THE COLOUR ON JUNE 1, THE 
OFFICIAL BIRTHDAY OF THE YANG DI-PERTUAN AGONG WHO TOOK THE SALUTE 
AT THE MERDEKA STADIUM. 
On June 1 the official birthday of the Yang di-Pertuan Agong, the Supreme 
Head of State, was celebrated with much magnificence. Here is m th 
march-past of infantry battalions in the Merdeka Stadium. 


MANILA, THE PHILIPPINES. SURVIVORS HUNTING THROUGH DEBRIS AFTER THE FLOOD, ANKARA, TURKEY. RECEIVING THE HOMAGE OF A TURKISH “SOLDIER: 
CAUSED BY A TYPHOON, WHICH MADE 15,000 HOMELESS ON MAY 28. . ISMET INONU, THE LEADER OF THE REPUBLICAN PEOPLE'S PARTY. 

115 are 1 ~~ dead and a further 150 missing after the floods which covered half Manila on May 28. Mr. pos a former Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition to 

the dead were children sleeping in shacks —* the P. a which overflowed its banks. {| Mr. Menderes before the revolutionary coup, is seen here at a Press conference 

Over 15,000 have been made bey h on June 1. He said he had not been informed in advance of the coup. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


PUERTO MONTT, CHILE. ONCE A PUBLIC PARK AND NOW A 
senman sstieidigheiieseeenes WILDERNESS OF FISSURES AND BROKEN PATHS. 
PUERTO MONTT, CHILE. THE WORK OF AN | ~ oan . VALDIVIA, CHILE. A DEEP, GAPING FISSURE 
EARTHQUAKE: A HUGE CRACK RUNNING UP THE this 0 ; IN THE RUINED TOWN. THE POPULATION WAS 
CENTRE OF THE MAIN STREET OF THE RUINED SEAPORT. | supplies. EVACUATED BECAUSE OF THE THREAT OF FLOODING. 


—— _____ 


ISLAMABAD, PAKISTAN.. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE GENERAL SITE OF PAKISTAN’S NEW LIVINGSTONE, NORTHERN RHODESIA. NECKLACES FROM DARKEST 
FEDERAL CAPITAL, NEAR RAWALPINDI. THE FEDERAL DISTRICT COVERS ABOUT 2000 SQUARE AFRICA: A CASE OF RECONSTRUCTED BANGLES AND BEADS FROM THE RECENTLY 
MILES AND SEVERAL VILLAGES IN THE AREA WILL BE RAZED. A SUBSIDIARY CAPITAL WAS TO DISCOVERED LUSITSU BURIALS NOW IN THE RHODES-LIVINGSTONE MUSEUM. 
BE SET UP IN EAST PAKISTAN. THE THICK NECKLACE IN THE CENTRE CONTAINS GOLD AND GLASS BEADS. 


ESSEN, W. . GERMANY. PRODUCED AT THE KRUPP 
FACTORY : CRANES MADE FOR EXPORT. 

Se epee See one San, Soe fGen Cape of 

with an annual turnover of 


COVERED IN A FIELD AT ISFIYEH, ON MOUNT CARMEL. 


reorganised. The 
2 a 
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ON MAY 2%: H.MS. DARLASTON, WHICH IS BEING RENAMED ae en CAPABLE OF FIRING AT A RATE OF SIX ROUNDS IN 2} SECONDS: THE 115-MM. BOOSTED 


Here can be seen the qua: ceremony at the transfer of Darlaston, a coasta! i 
the ‘‘Conist " ‘un Abdul Mini of Def in the Fed ao ROCKET XM-70, SEEN HERE DURING ITS TESTS AT THE MARINE CORPS SCHOOL. IT IS 
received the 


Razak, 
ship. The base of the Royal Malayan Navy is still Singapore. DUE FOR OPERATIONAL USE IN 1963. 


SINGAPORE. TRANSFERRED FROM THE ROYAL NAVY TO THE ROYAL MALAYAN QUANTICO, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. A NEW AUTOMATIC FIELD ARTILLERY PIECE ] 
' 


NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE BURNT-OUT MISSILE SHELTER, SCENE NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A 

, U.S.A. 
sane = = FIRE WHICH ey aa = ——— aaitinand that — THE PALL OF SMOKE WHICH RESULTED FROM A FIRE IN A TUNNEL NEAR GRAND CENTRAL 
and caused the burni: — out of an atomic-armed Bomarc anti-aircraft missile. A small amount TEAL C5 ENS T. SER, HERTS —_— a 
of catizactive material was eetensed, but this rapidly dissipated and there were no casualties. i SERS THAD 48 HSER. 


PEDESTRIANS ON EAST 42ND STREET WALKING THROUGH 


‘ 
OSLO, NORWAY. Mr. GERHARDSEX, THE NORWEGIAN PREMIER, POINTING OUT OSLO LANDMARKS = 
MR. MACMILLAN. BETWEEN THEM IS MR. BRAADLAND, NORWEGIAN AMBASSADOR IN LONDON. 


= 7 Mr. Macmillan and Dorothy Macmillan air in Norway for a four-day official visit 
OSLO, NORWAY. MR. MACMILLAN LAYING A WREATH ON THE ~~ on beng | On ene 7 be nbd 0 weeath at tee spomesiel 0 Nerwagien patriots 


MEMORIAL TO THE BRITISH SERVICEMEN WHO FELL IN NORWAY. Ola unveiled the statue by Emil Lie, which we show, lh 
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AALBORG, NORTHERN JUTLAND. THE CAUSE OF PRINCESS AALBORG. PRINCESS MARGRETHE DELIGHTEDLY 
MARGRETHE OF DENMARK'S AMUSEMENT IN THE PICTURE ON THE RIGHT: | WATCHING THE THOUSANDS OF COLOURED BALLOONS— 
CLUSTERS OF SMALL, GAILY-COLOURED BALLOONS WHICH WERE | RELEASED TO MARK THE OPENING OF THE DANISH 
RELEASED AT A FOOD FAIR. WE SHOW THE PRINCESS IN CALIFORNIA | FOOD FAIR ON JUNE 3. 


PARIS, FRANCE. A FRANCO-GERMAN ENTENTE: PRESIDENT DE 
WITH MISS MARLENE DIETRICH AT A GALA BALL HELD AT THE P, 
This scene from the “ Nuit de la Chancellerie " Gala Ball, 
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GIBRALTAR. THE PRINCESS ROYAL BEING GREETED BY THE MAYOR OF GIBRALTAR WHEN 

SHE ARRIVED ON JUNE 6 TO PRESENT NEW COLOURS TO THE IST BN. PRINCE OF WALES'S OWN 

REGIMENT OF YORKSHIRE, OF WHICH SHE IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF, AND TO VISIT MILITARY 
UNITS. LOOKING ON IS THE GOVERNOR, GENERAL SIR CHARLES KEIGHTLEY. 


KAPENGURIA, KENYA. SIR PATRICK RENISON, GOVERNOR OF KENYA, SEEN THROUGH A 
FOREST OF SPEARS AT A BARAZA OR TRIBAL GATHERING OF THE WEST SUK TRIBE AT KAPENGURIA, 
IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCE OF KENYA, RECENTLY. 


HH THE CITY WITH QUEEN FREDERIKA OF THE 
OF PRESIDENT NASSER OF THE U.A.R. 
on June 7 with Dr. Fawzi, the U.A.R. Foreign 
with Greek leaders. The visit is regarded as 
ink between the West and the U.A.R. J 
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WHERE WORLD ATHLETES WILL poabice: THE rare VILLAGE IN ROME. 


exe. 


NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION: THE GREAT DOUBLE ROADWAY WHICH WILL CUT STRAIGHT THROUGH THE A VIEW LOOKING UNDERNEATH THE ROADWAY WHICH DEMONSTRATES ITS 


OLYMPIC VILLAGE. IT IS TO BE CALLED THE CORSO FRANCIA. 
preparations that the Italians have made for the 


modern design have been built to deal with all the extra traffic and Palaces 


VERY FINE DESIGN. THE GAMES ARE DUE TO START IN AUGUST. 


of Sport and other stadiums are being rushed to completion before the first 
spectators come. The Olympic Organising Committee have announced that 
as the early Olympiad was a festival as well as an athletic contest, they intend 
to give Rome a festival air during the Games and there will be many cultural 
attractions such as traditional sports, opera, concerts and exhibitions. 


: 
k 
. 
: 
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OLYMPICS: THE PALAZZO DELLO SPORT. 


June 18, 1960 


READY FOR THE 1960 ROME 
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WITH ROOM FOR 18,000 SPECTATORS: A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE SPORTS PALACE. A BASKETBALL MATCH BETWEEN ITALY AND FRANCE WAS HELD DURING THE INAUGURATION. 
has a dome of more than 100 yards in diameter. The 18,000 spectators 


built for the 1960 Rome Olympi i 
Palazzo, whose bowi has been sunk into the ground, will be used mainly 
for the boxing and basketball events. the showpiece of the Games, 


the new Palazzo dello Sport is constructed of prefabricated concrete and 
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SHAKESPEARE LOOKS AT HIS WORLD. 





«“ SHAKESPEARE’S PUBLIC: THE TOUCHSTONE OF HIS GENIUS.” By MARTIN HOLMES. * 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


N the first of this excellent book 
the author leaves us in no doubt as to his stand- 
point. “ The fact that was writing 
eine Seem eee, is 
secondary to his main intention; from the outset 
of his literary career he seems to have been a stout 
of that much-derided institution, the 
Theatre, making it his business to 
provide his regular theatre-public—and anyone 
else who could be induced to come—with enter- 
tainment of a sort likely to make them come again.”” 
This is the theme which Mr. Holmes argues from 
his first page to his last, and very brilliantly he 
argues it. He is a Shakespearean scholar of the 


eee 


wand feigned: is enng sent‘ iss Ws a. 


pa} a 


6 The Fortune. 








first rank, but he is far from writing like a pedant; 
his style is easy, and in consequence he is most 
readable. In ¢ his intention is to let us look 
at Tudor and Jacobean London, and the people 
who lived there, through ’s eyes, and 
in this he unquestionably su 


In the earlier years of the reign of Elizabeth I 


noticed, lay outside the City boundaries, and 
consequently outside the jurisdiction of the City 
authorities, who looked by no. means kindly upon 
plays and players. As the author points out, there 
must have been a wide difference between the 
audiences of the two districts, and it is possible 
to trace a corresponding -difference in the fare 
provided for them. The inhabitants of London 
were still very largely tradesmen. 


The Court was not regularly established at 
Westminster, and it not 
for a courtier to have a house in 

course. For him, it was enough to take lodgings there 

when called to Westminster by Court, legal or Parlia- 

V only reason for living 

was that one worked or traded there. The 

West End audience, as such, did not exist, there was no 


in shop, alii tr annal Gs bene ef eure. 


Before the end of the century the situation had 
completely changed, in no small measure due to 
the attitude of the Queen herself. her 
later years she developed a kindly interest in the 
theatre and those connected with it—they “‘ had 
done her acceptable service and she was therefore 
graciously moved towards them ”’: in consequence 
it was as a result of direct intervention on her 
part that the Privy Council authorised the con- 
struction of the Globe and Fortune theatres. In 


was more real to the mass of her subjects than 
any of her successors with the possible exception 
of Charles II, and when in “ Antony and Cleopatra” 


they heard from the lips of Domitius Enobarbus 
the description of the Queen of Egypt’s barge, 
not a few of the audience must have been thinking 
6 Se 
down the Thames, when, in the middle of it, they 
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to the Eliza- 
bethans and 


rivalry of the 
Houses of York 
and Lancaster 
which culminated 
in the Wars of the 
Roses. ‘ Henry 
VIII” may not be 
much to the taste 
of the present 
generation, but to 
contemporaries 
it recalled a recent 
past. The illustrations from the book “ Shakespeare's Public” qo egaiand tpemutay Gf Ge plliten: Bin Uainy. 


Henry’s very ye tee Rag ee map 
he must come = says the stage-direction, leaning 
the es That was how Henry liked 
to walk informally, with his arm fiung across the 
shoulders of a familiar friend. 
it to Wolsey, «Ping p Ay RAY 
and there the 


in all walks of life, but to the Elizabethan he was 


pd to understand how Shylock a 
to a Tudor audience. " Foard 


Enough has been said to show that this is a 
book alike for the student of Shakespeare and for 
the ordinary man and woman who attends a 
performance of his plays. The latter in particular 
will understand the better what he is seeing when 

he grasps what were the dramatist’s difficulties, 
and the outlook of the audience for which he was 
In these plays he created that legend i “ 
to the throne sowing his wild oats, yet even 








Touchstone of his Genius.” 
Illustrated. (John Murray; 25s.) 


Shakespeare's Public: The 
By Martin Holmes. 
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THREE SCANDINAVIAN PRINCESSES IN 
CALIFORNIA: SCENES OF A FIVE-DAY VISIT. 


. 
ay 


= 


, 





SEEN ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT LOS ANGELES AIRPORT ON 
OF SWEDEN, PRINCESS ASTRID OF NORWAY AND 


GREETED BY THE COMEDIAN JERRY LEWIS AT PARAMOUNT STUDIOS: PRINCESS ASTRID 
OF NORWAY (LEFT) AND PRINCESS MARGRETHE DURING THEIR CALIFORNIAN VISIT 


Ch oe 


WHERE ELVIS PRESLEY WAS WORKING ON A FILM, “G.1. BLUES”: THE THREE SCANDINAVIAN PRINCESSES SEEN PRINCESS MARGARETHA OF SWEDEN DANCING WITH THE WELL-KNOWN FILM 


DURING THEIR VISIT TO PARAMOUNT STUDIOS, WITH THE POPULAR SINGER TO THE RIGHT. STAR, CESAR ROMERO, AT THE 1960 WAIF BALL AT THE BEVERLY HILTON HOTEL 
On June 3 Princess Astrid of Norway, Princess Margrethe of Denmark and | Waif Charity Ball at the Beverly Hilton Hotel. At the Paramount film studios 
Princess Margaretha of Sweden flew from Copenhagen to Los Angeles in a | they met several actors. They saw Elvis Presley at work on “G.I. Blues” 
TC 8 jet airliner to inaugurate the first Scandinavian Airlines System service and, in another studio, Dean Martin and Shirley MacLaine making “All in 
between the two cities. Included in their five-day programme was the 1960 a Night’s Work.” The princesses returned to Copenhagen on June 9. 
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N IN REASING USE FOR 
SUBMARINE DETECTION. AND Aree canna E NAVY IS OFTEN CALLED UPON TO CARRY OUT 
ANTI-SUBMARINE WEAPONS. RCY MISSIONS” WHEN SERIOUSLY INJURED 
- por * RSONNEL OR CIVILIANS WHO REQUIRE URGENT 
a ES REATMENT ARE TAKEN TO HOSPITAL. 
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HELICOPTERS AND THE NAVY: THE INCREASING WORK OF HELICOPTERS EITHE 


Helicopters are now between five and ten miles off shore. In a peaceful réle H.M.S. Bulwer 
of important duties. The commando MLS. 





: and helicopters to 
“put out” quickly any “flare up” that may occur in any isolated spot. 


The helicopters can in effect carry 600 officers and men with food and equip- 
ment to last two weeks and also thirty special type Citroen cars as ground 
Support and put them ashore within four hours, even when Bulwark is lying 
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‘ DETECTING SUBMARINES OR FOR TRANSPORTING AND RESCUING PERSONNEL. 


S the special type of rescue scoop now in general use. For anti-submarine 





can take off or land in even bad weather 

called upon to fly injured civilians to hospitals 
country when urgent medical treatment is required. This form of transport 
ith the co-operation of the Admiralty. 


| 


alone is suitable for carrying a patient with a serious brain injury to hospital 
as the vibration caused by road transport would undoubtedly prove fatal. Last 
winter naval helicopters were employed to bring help to suffering as a 
result of the severe weather conditions in the Hi of Scotland. 
Helicopters are also used for the transport of senior officers either from ship 
to shore or overland when on very urgent and important missions. Pn 
these “‘ V.I.P. Missions,” as they are called, are only occasionally 

Gass asytadieegteapelieseniytrenmarens teats aie aaa ai menate 
notice. The helicopter is indeed now an established part of our Navy. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


PLASTIC FILMS. 
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doubly-glazed closed cases, that is, in frames under 
double lights, themselves often inside 


























Using this method of propagation by green 
cuttings led me to try using polythene for another 
kind of propagation. There is nearly always a 
certain amount of difficulty about watering some 
kinds of seeds; for example, auriculas, and some 
other primulas, must be kept moist but never wet 


HE 


FRRGESE 


used to ordinary greenhouse 
humidities thereafter 
hardening off is as usual. 


nothing new in the use of polythene 

for making aerial-layers, but few seem to 
practise this kind of propagation, although it is 
ly simple. Where it is required to propagate 

a shrub which is difficult to grow from cuttings, 





A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice : 
I'sabetiwted polythene Torvsacking, | Lente cron sf weddings and soniresian of andy relative ohne | wedge-shaped nick witha Laile mth 
The result was disastrous: the myrtle together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a i re twig chosen, and a couple of inches 


For readers in the United 
eastutath or 





Subscription 
For readers 


sag 





lower than the temperature 
Thus, jury-rigged cloches made of 
this material may be, and in fact are, 
very useful in summer, but worse 


send this 





with your req P 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


Published at 2/6 Weekly 


Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


Department. 

outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 

ional Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
i te our Subscription Department. 

















than useless in winter. 12 months 6 months 6 months At both ties the twine should be wound 

TH or POSTAGE a a —. several times round and very 

. be sg a ic — retain tye amcor pn perma magnet wth 

more effecti than ‘ a us formed remain moist in- 

glass, and this is the quality which is | Greet Orie and fire fac; ins re definitely, the twig will strike root, and 

that siesta by A. jo -gaaee a a Tk ponte be haa, Ameo a) om ths 
- eee ee eee an’ e mon 

Elsewhere abroad... k 714 6 2 19 6 is 0 later. I have tried this method with 





plants dug up when in full vegetation, 
or cuttings taken green, and itn- 


mediately put into a polythene bag 
and closed, remain turgid for days— 





ORDERS TO : SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


lilacs, Arbutus unedo, and roses, 
and have no doubt that it will work quite 
as well with hundreds of other species. 
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A CANVAS AND A MOSAIC: TWO IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS FOR AMERICA 
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were in bolism of a less than obvious 
message. believed to come from the school 
floors of the Great Palace of the Emperors in 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 











K Sawoon, possibly so familiar to those who 
live in the neighbourhood that it is taken 
for granted, is breathtaking to anyone from the 
sub-tropic zone south of Hyde Park who occasion- 
ally climbs the Northern Heights to see the skies 
that Constable saw, this great house that Adam 
built, the majestic portrait that Rembrandt 
painted of — give sweep of green grass 

, and—at the end of May 
oer ge June—fine masses of 
rhododendrons in flower. 


One might imagine that the L.C.C. would be 
content to mow the lawns, polish the furniture, see 
that no one walked off with a Gainsborough or a 
Van Dyck—in short, sit back and allow us to 
enjoy all these princely gifts which we owe to the 
first Lord Iveagh—without taking further trouble. 
Instead, each year at about this time we are 
regaled with a special show—recent ones have 
been so diverse as Leeds pottery and the paintings 
of the quaintly | 2: Julius Cesar Ibbetson— 
with an ted and scholarly 
little catalogue odding a@great deal to our pleasure. 
On this occasion thére are two exhibitions: 
one of them is a selection from the splendid plate 
owned by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 
and which is displayed in the hall in Fetter Lane 
on guest nights. Then, just to show that the 
Company does not live in the past, there is a 
roomful of modern silver and another in which 
one can see pieces actually being made. That the 
craft is by no means degenerate is evident in 
some of the Company’s recent acquisitions (it 

tises as well as preaches), among them this 
subtly curved and wonderfully satisfying design 
for a sauce-boat (Fig. 1). A great many of the 
older pieces will be iliar 
enough from many exhibitions 
in the past, but there is one smalt 
thing which I don’t remember 
having seen on previous occa- 
sions—a little enamelled instru- 
ment-case of the reign of 
Henry VII which, I understand, 
the late Lord Lee acquired and 
presented to its original owners, 
the Barber-Surgeons’ Company, 
and which, as the beautiful little 
Barber-Surgeons’ Hall was de- 
stroyed during the war, is being 
looked after by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company in the meantime. 





Nevertheless, some of these 
marvels are likely to distract the 
eye from the array of forty-eight 
paintings, prints, drawings and 
book illustrations by Francis 
Hayman, a very minor man 
indeed, but wonderfully engag- 
ing: at his feet, for a brief period, 
sat young Thomas Gainsborough 
of Sudbury, Suffolk, and maybe 
absorbed something of his 
master’s slightly Frenchified 
style. Anyway, that is the theory, 
but as the prints of Gravelot 
were immensely popular and 
must have been as familiar to 
Gainsborough as they were to 
Hayman, I should have thought 
it would be easy to credit the 


actually had. Whateverthetruth pic 2, «DAVID GARRICK AND WILLIAM WINDHAM,” BY FRANCIS HAYMAN (1708-1776): IN THE HAYMAN 
EXHIBITION NOW ON VIEW AT KENWOOD. FRANK DAVIS DISCUSSES ON THIS PAGE THE TWO CONTRASTING 


note points out, his 
intings of the early 1750's, such as “ John 
pin’ in the National Gallery, have the 





SILVER AND PAINTINGS AT KENWOOD. 


way, something of the self-conscious, almost 
rustic simplicity of these Hayman portraits—as 
can be seen any day in that miracle of a double 
portrait now owned by all of us, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews, at the National Gallery. There, too, 
the two sitters are very conscious that their 
portraits are being painted—and this keenly felt 


self-consciousness is part of their exceptional 


charm. Needless to 


Hogarth—with 
whom he went to 
France and 

whom he landed in 
the lock-up. 


lucidly divided into 
sections. First 
there are the in- 
teriors, very simple, 
almost, one might 
say, bald when 
compared to those 
of Hogarth, and 
then those out-of- 
doors conversation 
pieces, so-called, 
which Hayman and his contemporary Arthur 
Devis popularised. Then come five theatrical scenes 
which will delight the many who are devoted to 
the history of the theatre. Here the notes are of 
particular interest, for the identity of the actor 
is as important as the scene itself: and even when, 
as in the case of the scene from “ As You Like It,” 
lent by the Tate Gallery, the actors themselves are 





EXHIBITIONS WHICH ARE NOW TO BE SEEN AT KENWOOD. 


unidentified; what we see is apparently a genuine 
illustration of a performance and not just a fancy 


“A horse, a horse! My Kingdom for a horse!” 
—painted by Hayman in 1760 and presented by 
Mr. Somerset Maugham to the National Theatre 
in 1951—and not to be confused with the famous 
Hogarth of Garrick in the same réle, painted in 
1771, nor with that by Nathaniel Dance of 1771. 





FIG. 1. A SAUCE-BOAT DESIGNED AND MADE BY R. E. STONE IN 1956,amp - M.C.C., 
NOW ON EXHIBI/10N AT THE IVEAGH BEQUL: [, KENWOOD, WITH A COLLEC- 
TION OF SILVER LENT BY THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF GOLDSMITHS. 


Hayman’s version is thought to be based upon the 
Drury Lane production of March 1759, commanded 
by the Prince of Wales. Garrick, greatly 
daring, wore what in those days for 
‘ period ” costume, while the other actors wore 
contemporary dress. 


The famous decorations which Hayman helped 
: to design and 
some of which 
he painted for 
the walls of the 
supper boxes at 
Vauxhall Gardens 
have mostly dis- 
appeared. A set 
of eighteen en- 
gravings shows us 
their range and 
there are four of 
the originals by 
Hayman himself. 
One of these en- 
gravings is of a 
cricket match: a 
cricket match 
painting by 
Hayman (he did 
several, it seems) 
is lent by the 
showing a 
game in Maryle- 
bone Fields played 
by the members of 
the Royal Academy Club. Marylebone Fields 
are now Regent’s Park. The umpires wear 
cocked hats, which seems to me an excellent idea. 
In the foreground two scorers are notching the 
runs on pieces of stick. The bats are curved 
at the ends and the wickets are two sticks with 
forked tops which hold another short stick 
representing the bails—and why not ? 


I had forgotten that Hayman 
was one of the artists who 
provided pictures for the 
Foundling Hospital. Captain 
Coram’s friend, Hogarth, set the 
scheme going, and Richard 
Wilson and Gainsborough each 
gave a small landscape. 
Hayman’s contribution, an 
enormous canvas of “ The 
Finding of Moses in the 
Bulrushes,”” has been extracted 
from the Foundling Board 
Room for this occasion, and 
each of us can form his own 
opinion. I note that in 1808 
a learned critic refers to him as 

“unquestionably the best 

painter in the king- 

dom before the arrival of 

Cipriani,”” which rather begs the 

question, for we still have to 

make up our minds about 
Cipriani. 


But not everyone thought 
Hayman wonderful during his 
lifetime; Horace Walpole, com- 
menting on his pictures in the 
Society of Artists’ Exhibition of 
1765, calls them “ All execrable.” 

are many drawings, some 
designs for the Vauxhall Gardens 
paintings, others for book illus- 
trations, and three books, among 
the latter Smollett’s translation 
of “Don Quixote,” for which 
Hayman designed all the twenty- 
eight plates. In this type of 
work Ha owed a great 
deal to Hubert Gravelot— 
indeed, all English illustrators did. Gravelot was 
over here from 1732 to 1746, during which time 
he helped to raise the standards of book illustration 
from the depths. Hayman worked with him 
on the illustrations for “‘ Pamela” in 1742, and for 
Hanmer’s Shakespeare 1743-44—and thereafter 
had a finger in almost every illustrated book 
of importance. All this, and the man’s whole 
career, is beautifully and simply indicated in this 
endearing show. 
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IN MEMORY OF EPSTEIN: 50 YEARS OF BRONZES AND DRAWINGS ON VIEW. 


-= : lh 


“DR. OTTO KLEMPERER™ (1958): ONE OF THE EPSTEIN 
BRONZES AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. (1 ft. 1} ins. high.) 

. “PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA” 
(1949): ANOTHER REMARKABLE SRONZE. (i ft. Sins. high.) 


“WILLIAM BLAK®” (DETAIL), (1957). THE ORIGINAL CAST OF 
THIS SUPERB BRONZE, EXECUTED AS A MEMORIAL, IS IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. (1 ft. 8} ins. high.) 
The Leicester Galleries were associated with Sir 
Jacob Epstein from 1913 until his death, and during 
that time held no fewer than nineteen shows of 
his work. It is fitting, therefore, that they should 
now put on an exhibition of his bronzes and “CHRIST” (DETAIL), (1919): THE CENTRE-PIECE, NEVER SEEN 
édowl which the iod 1909 to 1959. TI PUBLICLY SINCE 1920. (% ft. high.) (Lent by Mrs. Gordon Mathias.) 


“THE RT. HON. SIR WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, O.M." (1947) 
EXHIBITION. (1 ft. high.) 


“TAGORE” (1926): ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT BRONZE 
HEAD IN THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF BRONZES 
AND DRAWINGS. (I ft. 8} ins. high.) 


Continued.| gallery without spoiling the effect. 
Dominating the exhibition is the majestic 
9-ft. figure of Christ, which was exhibited in 
1920 amid much outrage and stormy com- 
ment, and has never been publicly exhibited 
since. Its reception will surely be different 


are no fewer than sixty-eight bronzes (Continued below. i ig ool ee ee ah et ae | now. The exhibition closes on July 7. 
- op errr: it Ce ee 7 a = ‘ . . 


a 


“MRS. EPSTEIN IN A MANTILLA ” (1918): AN EARLY WORK FROM 
THE EXHIBITION. (1 ft. 3) ims. high.) (Lent by Lady Martin.) 


] and thirty-eight drawings, and together 
as clear a picture of Epstein’s greatness as 
hope to find. One important aspect of 

“ KITTY” (1956): A STRONG AND SENSITIVE STUDY—ONE OF THE 
MANY RECENT WORKS. (1 ft. 8 ins. high.) 


“ ESTHER " (1944): ONE OF THE FINEST OF THE FEMALE 
STUDIES. (1 ft. 6 ins. high.) (Lent by Lady Epstein.) 








FOUND IN THE SEA WEAR ELBA. A MAGNIFICENT 
BRONZE TORSO, OF ABOUT 470 B.C. FROM THE SCHOOL 


THE SPLENDID KNEELING ARCHER FROM THE WEST PEDIMENT OF 
AEGINA. FROM THE SCHOOL OF THE BEST KNOWN ARCHAIC BRONZE- 
WORKER, KALON OF AEGINA. (Glyptothek, Munich.) 
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--- A DAUGHTER OF NIOBE KILLED BY ARTEMIS. THIS IS FROM THE THERMAE MUSEUM, ROME, BUT IT 
ALMOST CERTAINLY COMES ORIGINALLY FROM THE SAME PEDIMENT AS THE APOLLO STATUE ON THE 
LEFT—AND IS OF THE SAME DATE AND SCHOOL. 
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GULLS FIND A WELFARE STATE. 


) weeks ago, on this page, I questioned why 


letters in reply tell of gulls having this habit. In 
two instances the gulls visit gardens at nesting- 
time, presumably when they have young to feed, 
and in one instance the top of a cypress is used 
as a perching place, in the second, it is a copper 
beec: also Mr 


stone, of Princeton, New Jersey: “ . . . I can assure 
you that not only the ‘ exceptional gull’ perches 
but that it is quite usual to see many gulls perching 
in the trees on Bear Island, in the Annapolis 
Basin in Nova Scotia.”” And finally there was one 
about a gull perching on a telegraph wire in a 
gentle breeze, an even greater feat, but the gull 
was “ obviously unhappy about it as he ‘swung to 
and fro trying to retain his 

These may be the precursors of changes in 
habit, but if ah changes were to take place they 
could hardly be greater than several that have 
occurred within the last half-century. The most 
spectacular is that of taking up residence in urban 
areas. So far as London is concerned, this appears 
to have started in the closing years of the roth 
century, and the forerunners were the black- 
headed gulls. Prior to this the gull had been noted 
over the London area as a vagrant or on passage. 
One story is that the gulls found their way up the 
Thames Estuary to the London Docks and the 
Billingsgate fish-market, possibly driven by hunger 
during a series of severe winters between 1887 and 
1895. It seems also that people took to feeding the 
gulls from London's bridges, thus encouraging them 
further and further up the Thames. Then they 
began to extend their range north and south of 
the river into the parks. To-day there are 
thousands of gulls in the London area, professional 
paupers, that depart each evening in two streams, 
one going west to the Windsor-Staines area and 
the other eastwards to 
the Lea Valley. Each 
morning they come into 
London again, from their 
dormitories, as much 
commuters as the 
thousands of people who 
crowd the public ttans- 
port into London. 

During the breeding 
season these thousands 
of black-headed gulls 
leave London for the 
moors and marshes nearer 
the sea, but even then 
there is still a residue of 
non-breeding birds to be 
seen, and outside the 
breeding season every 
patch of water has its 
gulls, the River Thames, 
the canals, the lakes in 
the parks, even the 
water tanks in the gas- 
works, may attract a 
few. And although the 
movement into the 
residential areas was 
started by the black 
headed gull, other species 
have followed, including 
the common, herring, 
lesser black-backed and 
great black-backed gulls. 

This invasion of the 
inland urban areas may 
have reached its most 
spectacular proportions 
in London but there 
must be few large towns 
that do not have their 
populations of gulls. 
Whatever may have been the cause of the invasion, 
the results are not restricted to one part of the 
country; and if severe winters provided a stimulus it 
would seem that the gull’s disposition is such that 
there came a ready response to the stimulus. Gulls 
will eat almost any small fiesh, dead or living, as 
well as some vegetable food, and their natural rdéle is 
that of scavenger. In all walks of life there is only 
a thin line between the natural scavenger and the 
habitual beggar, and many gulls have crossed this 
line. They make little attempt to find food, 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


preferring to sit and wait for it to be brought to 
them. At times their importuning may take a 
more active form. There was a time, for example, 
in the heart of London, when regularly, at about 
eleven o'clock in the morning, the ey of a 
fifth-floor flat would open a window and 


throw 





ONE EYE ON THE PICNIC BASKET: A HERRING GULL TAKING 
UP ITS REGULAR POSITION ON A LAMP-STANDARD AT THE SEA- 
FRONT, AND WAITING POR THE ARRIVAL OF HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 





WAITING PATIENTLY FOR SCRAPS RATHER THAN GOING TO THE TROUBLE OF LOOKING FOR THEM: A GROUP OF HERRING 
GULLS, YOUNG AND OLD, ASSEMBLING UNDER THE WINDOWS OF A SEASIDE TEA-ROOM. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES ON THIS 
PAGE THE HABITS AND INTELLIGENCE OF THESE ADAPTABLE BIRDS, WHO BLEND LAZINESS WITH PERCEPTION. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


out food for the gulls. Regularly every morning, 
the gulls would assemble and fly up and down, level 
with that window, waiting for it to open. Having 
taken all that was thrown to them, they would 
then go off in a body, to another rendezvous, a 
courtyard surrounded by very tall buildings, and 
fly vertically up and down in an irregular spiral 
until food was put out for them there. 

Birds get to know the habits of human beings 
more quickly than human beings learn the habits 
of birds—especially where food is concerned. The 





gulls that visited the fifth-floor flat knew the time 
of day without having to look ata clock. At many 
points round the coast, the gulls know the seasons 
as well. seaside holidays begin and pic- 
~ ing on the beach becomes once more the thing 

lo, the gulls are there waiting, taking up their 
celiiien on the !amp-standards along the promenade 
or congregating on the cliff-tops at spots where 
picnic parties are daily held. The parasitism goes 
farther than this. 

In a seaside town in England there is a house 
built on rock at the sea’s edge. The upper floor 
is now a tea-room. The seaward wall of this 
building drops straight down to the edge of the 
waves. There are windows in this wall, and one 
may sit at one of these windows and drink coffee 
or take tea, look out to sea—and drop things out 
of the window and hear them splash in the water 
below. Visitors to this place, and it must be only 
one of many so situated, throw pieces of bread and 
cake out of the windows for the gulls. So, when the 
season for holiday-makers is on, the gulls assemble 
on the water below the windows, at the right times 
of the day, waiting for food. 

There are times when trade is slack, when there 
are very few visitors to throw largesse to the gulls. 
It sometimes happens that such occasions will 
coincide with the ebbing tide uncovering rocks a 
hundred yards or so away where the gulls could 
find a rich harvest of their natural food were they 
so disposed, or if not there, they would not need 
to fly far to find other sources of natural food 
uncovered by the tide. But they prefer to wait 
for the food to be thrown to them. Moreover, they 
have brought their mastery of this unnatural 
situation to a fine art. 

Some years ago, I was in this building sitting 
by one of the windows when somebody threw a 
paper bag out of the next window. "The gulls 
ignored it, and in time the bag went sailing out to 
sea. A little while later 
another paper bag was 
thrown out. This was 
seized by several gulls, 
who swam at it, tore it 
to pieces and shared the 
edible fragments that 
spilled from it. It 
occurred to me that the 
first bag might have been 
empty and that the gulls 
had learned to differen- 
tiate between a screwed- 
up paper bag that was 
empty and one that had 
sufficient in it to be 
worth tearing apart, so 
at risk of being considered 
a litter-bug I experi- 
mented. Taking a number 
of paper bags I put scraps 
of food in some and left 
the rest empty, then 
each was screwed up in 
much the same manner, 
so that anyone seeing 
them lying on the table 
would have had no clue 
as to which was empty 
and which was not. 
Moreover, all were suf- 
ficiently tightly screwed 
up so that those that 
did contain something 
should not reveal this 
by an obvious rattling 
sound. 

Believe it or not, 
when a bag containing 
scraps was thrown from 
the window the gulls 
would seize it and tear 
it open, but empty bags were ignored. And to 
this day I have not made up my mind whether 
the gulls gave me a disdainful look when | 
threw them an em bag, or whether it was 
my imagination. have tried this experiment 
elsewhere with no success, and the only conclusion 
possible is that the gulls frequenting this waterside 
tea-room, from hearing or some other sense, could 
judge whether it was worth their while to swim 
towards a particular paper bag or whether to 
ignore it. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LXI. 
ST. SWITHUN’S SCHOOL. 


T 
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BEFORE THE FINE FRONT DOOR: PREFECTS WITH THE HEADMISTRESS, MISS P. EVANS. 


The School was founded in 1884 under the name of the Winchester High 


ly 
with the Cathedral and with Winchester College, the most notable of whom 
was Miss Anna Bramston, who became Secretary to the Council in 1884 


and remained so until she died in 1931. Another famous name among 
the founders is that of Charlotte Yonge, the novelist, in memory of whom 
an annual scholarship to the University is awarded. The School has always 
kept close links with both Cathedral and College. Girls attend Cathedral 
services every Sunday, and the School Confirmation is held there every 
year. Social contacts with Winchester College, through dances, tennis 
parties, and so on, have grown considerably in recent years. At first the 
School was purely a day school, but boarding-houses were [Continued overleaf. 


Photograph specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London News” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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; ST. SWITHUN’S SCHOOL: FROM A MUSIC PRACTICE TO GYMNASTIC VAULTIN 
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Hf 
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girls from 11-18, and the j 


| 


§ 


it has the advantage of an excel- 
lent country position, and oe 
verything that 


centre for the West of England 
Schoo (Ceastoned egyeatee WAITING FOR THE CONDUCTOR’S SIGNAL: THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA AND THE CHOIR AT PRACTICE IN THE IMPRESSIVE SCHOOL HALL. 


A LESSON IN THE DETERMINATION OF VAPOUR DENSITY. TEACHING THE GIRLS ABOUT 
A FAMILIAR PART OF CHEMISTRY IS MISS LEISHMAN. 


HOW TO MAKE SAUSAGE ROLLS: A LESSON IN THE FINE ART OF COOKERY, WITH MISS HAUGHTON 


RELAXATION OF VARIOUS KINDS: A SCENE AFTER SCHOOL IN THE COMMON-ROOM OF HILL® 
GIVING EXPERT INSTRUCTION. 


ONE OF THE SIX HOUSES. 
Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated 
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TIN AMILIAR SCENES AT A WELL-KNOWN GIRLS’ SCHOOL NEAR WINCHESTER. oe 


Al /=> CLASS IN PROGRESS, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MISS HANSON, WITH TWO GIRLS POSING FOR 
THEIR CLASS-MATES. 





and number 


aye 


A TERRIFYING ADVANCE ACROSS FIELD! LACROSSE HAS BEEN PLAYED AT ST. SWITHUN’S FOR 30 YEARS. A GREAT RIVAL IS GODOLPHIN SCHOOL. 


¢ 





é 


WITH MEDBCROFT, THE SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL, I IE BACKGROUND: SO * ‘ [R 0 ‘ THEIR AGILITY ON A NEW TYPE OF VAULTING 
GIRLS ENJOYING A GAME OF NET-BALL. SEGUE, APTLU—AND PORRADS GAENOUILY—GUCERAMEED THE “IRONING BOARD.” 
News” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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IN HILLCROFT HOUSE: MRS. SMYTHE, THE HOUSE-MISTRESS, READING A STORY WHILE HER GIRLS KNIT 


MORNING PRAYERS IN THE HALL OF MEDECROFT, THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. READING 


were erected in 1932, 
good science laboratories were built, which made the School more fortunate 
than most other girls’ schools at that time. Nowadays, many girls who do 
not go on to a university go into nursing, and into the medical auxiliary 
profession ; others go into teaching or social work. Among the School’s most 
notable Old Girls are Damme Myra Geis and Cecuam Jocelyn Toynbee. 
In the School’s seventy-five years of life, it has had only three Headmistresses 
before the present one, Miss Mowbray, Miss Finlay and Miss Watt, and in 
these days of early marriage and rapid staff changes, it is fortunate in having 


| 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS—AND A SUBJECT OF VITAL INTEREST FROM THE EARLIEST 
AGE: SOME OF THE YOUNGEST GIRLS COMPILING “‘ VITAL STATISTICS.” 


AND ANOTHER SCENE AT MEDECROFT, WITH LITTLE GIRLS LEARNING HOW TO WEIGH, UNDER THE 


SUPERVISION OF MISS JAMES. 


a number of senior members of staff who have given many years of service 
to it. Last year the School celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary in June, 
and was honoured by a visit from her R the Duchess of 
Gloucester. An appeal for £75,000 was launched, for which her Royal Highness 
received purses. The main object of the appeal is the humdrum but essential 
one of paying off the remaining mortgage on the buildings of 1932, a task 
which has taken much longer than contemplated, owing to the difficulties 
of the war. When that is done, it is hoped to build a new studio and music 
wing, as well as a gymnasium for the junior school. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Ilustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: EVENTS AND SOME BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 








DESIGNATED C.B.E.: MRS. C. B. 
WOODHAM-SMITH, THE WRITER. 


Thesiger, 
eighty-one, made his first stage 
ay ance fifty-one years ago. 
e first studied at the Slade 
b For her work on 
Florence Nightingale she was 
awarded the James Tait Black 
Memorial Prize, 1950. Her book, 
numerous archzological excava- “The Reason Why,” was very 
C.B.E. in 1952. tions in Iraq and Syria. , gs well received. 








APPOINTED BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO CUBA: DESIGNATED A KNIGHT BACHELOR: ; A FAMOUS SOLDIER CREATED A VISCOUNT: APPOINTED THE SRITISH AMBASSADOR TO 
MR. HERBERT STANLEY MARCHANT. ; MR. BASIL SPENCE, THE ARCHITECT. ; FIELD MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM. HONDURAS: MR. RICHARD TOLLINTON 
who is fifty-three, will  { Mr. Basil ce is the architect of the new { Field Marshal Sir William Slim, who is famous Mr. Richard Tollinton has been appointed 
; Coventry Cathedral and President of the Royal | for his Far Eastern campaigns in the war and Ambassador to Honduras. He is fifty-six. 
— of British Architects. He studied at for his recently terminated Governor-General- Educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, 
London and Edinburgh, and has worked on { ship of Australia, has been created a viscount. he entered the Levant Consular Service in 1926. 
fancisco since eee * - =m factories, churches, theatres, He commanded the Fourteenth Army and was {| He held several consular posts from 
1957. He has held posts in Paris and ion ; and university buildings. ; C.-in-C. Allied Land Forces, 1945-46. ; 1955-57 hb to N . 


WINNERS OF THE 
WIGHTMAN CUP, 
AFTER A THRILLING 
TOURNAMENT AT 
WIMBLEDO THE 
VICTORIOUS TEAM 
RECEIVING THE 


Angela Mortimer, 
Mrs. Bea Walters 


non-| ), 
Ann Haydon, 
Shirley Brasher 


Mass P. GARVEY \EIRE, RIGHT) CONGRATULATING MISS B. McINTIRE (USA), 
WHO BEAT HER IN THE BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Miss McIntire, of the Tequesta Country Club, Florida, beat Miss Garvey, 
Louth, by four and two in the final at the Royal St. David's 
Course, » Martech, ‘Wales, which was played on June 2. 


— death of his 
lather, King Norodom | Suramit, in April, 
. majority in the 
on June 6. He 
for his icies. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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A GOONISH revue, an incomparable 
fantasy, a verbose 

play about a career woman, a gentle play about a 
* progressive " family, a glossy night of revue-cum- 
variety, and a liturgical drama from the Middle 
Ages: a medley there. How can I get it into the 
week’s review order? Let me begin with the 
other brand of revue, and first with ‘“‘ Don’t Shoot— 





FROM PATRICIA JOUDRY’S NEW COMEDY “WILL YOU WALK A LITTLE FASTER?” AT 
THE DUKE OF YORK’S: SEEN HERE (L. TO R.) ARE: FELICITY (PERLITA NEILSON), THERESA 
(DIANA CHURCHILL), ALFREDA (JENNIFER DANIEL), IVAN (MICHAEL GWYNN) AND HENRY 

(STUART HUTCHISON). 


We're English!’ (Cambridge). It insists upon 
heading the programme because Michael Bentine, 
who has devised what he calls “an exhibition,” 
is a comedian to dominate a theatre and a week 
as much as Nick Bottom once dominated Quince’s 
company at Athens-by-Arden. Let me insist now 
that he is a far, far better actor than Nick (a part 
he could manage most cheerfully). 


His revue, an agreeably gibbering glance at our 
foibles, is not for those who cry for neatness and 
order. ‘ Don’t Shoot—We ’re English ! ” sprawls 
round. At the premiére one felt that a thoroughly 
genial cast was improvising for the benefit of a 
few friends who had dropped in while passing 
through Seven Dials after dining heartily on 
“mince and slices of quince.” The carefree 
approach can be dangerous, but at the Cambridge 
it came off. I hope the revue will stay on. A few 
of its scenes are as funny as anything in London. 


Thus, in ‘‘ Steel Lecture,” Mr. Bentine begins a 
solemn, closely-pondered talk on something to do 
with steel, but after the first thirty seconds we 
hear barely a word he is saying. He has provided 
himself with a chart full of the usual symbols— 
little men, little motor-cars, and so on—here 
intended to express goodness knows what. It is 
projected on the screen behind him, and no sooner 
has Mr. Bentine begun to talk than the symbols 
begin to hold a party. They race from one section 
to another, play their own form of snakes and 
ladders, pile into cars, and have the high old time 
that your average symbol hopes for but rarely 
gets. And Mr. Bentine goes on talking. 


Then there is “‘ Drats " which I cannot explain, 
and nobody can, though Mr. Bentine may have the 
rules somewhere. It is, he assures us, an old village 
game. It seems to be played with a long pole, and 
whatever is done with the pole (and, apparently, 
a vast pile of loose bricks and clashing buckets) 
is done out of our sight. The score, 


MANY CENTURIES. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


flights of doves, and strings of flags. Other 
enchantments are a scene with an invisible croco- 
dile, a lecture on dingleweed (dingleweed is 
malleable), and ... but why continue? Once 
more, the visitor must choose. The business may 
leave him as cold as “ Our Betters”’ once left an 
unpractised playgoer from remoter Cornwall (his 
only comment was “ Dry!”’). Or it may keep him 
through the night faint with 
laughter. This type of zany 
revue has to be a lottery: at 
the Cambridge I suggest there 
are more prizes than blanks. 
For those who hold that no 
revue is complete without 
dancing, Paddy Stone’s team 
has some cunningly choreo- 
graphed evolutions (I remember 


Golden Touch ”). 
those who need song, there is 
Maggie Fitzgibbon, though her 
material—no fault of hers—is 
dire. 


Mr. Bentine has a gaggle of 
other comedians to aid him 
through the wild evening— Dick 
Emery and Clive Dunn are two 
of them—and the programme 
itself has its pleasures, from 
the first paragraph (which is 
somehow in the mood): 


Born in Waterford in 1922, 
the son of a Peruvian scientist, 
Michael Bentine was educated at 
Eton and “strayed into journ- 
alism"’ before drifting to the 
legitimate stage to play in 
hespeenee ames under Robert 
Atkins’s direction. 
to a line hidden away among the small-type 
credits, ‘‘ Boots by Rudyard Kipling.” 


The second revue, “ Stars 
in Your Eyes” is at the 
London Palladium. Robert 
Nesbitt has directed it, and 
it is vastly professional. 
Everything is presented with a 
swoop and a flourish. And 
when the principals have 
swooped and flourished on, they 
talk confidingly to the house 
and turn the whole thing into 
what is, in effect, a glossy, 
shiny music-hall programme. 
Everyone is efficient: Joan 
Regan, Edmund Hockridge, 
Russ Conway, Cliff Richard, 
Billy Dainty, and yet (I admit 
it ungratefully) now and then 
I wished something would go 
wrong, something that would 
show these highly professional 
people to be human; I longed 
for Mr. Bentine to drop in with 
a few words on steel, or to 
brandish his famous sink- 
pump. But the planners know 
what their audiences need: I 
can report simply that it is 
provided—with one or two 
other things, such as thedancing 
of the Morlidor Trio (one of them is apparently 
boneless) and a brief and extremely logical mono- 
logue by Des O’Connor who analyses the lyric of 
the old song, ‘Mountain Greenery.” I may keep these 
when the shinier parts of the night are forgotten. 


So to the new plays: neither of them oo 
though one, Anthony Creighton and 











Miller’s “ To-morrow—With Pictures!” 

(Lyric, Hammersmith) is clearly meant to 

be. This, which lasts for three hours, is a tediously 
over-written drama about an American career 
woman in London. Irene Dailey, from New York, 
who is rarely off the stage, keeps going without 
exhaustion, but it is thankless work. One recalls 
Weller senior: “ Vether it’s worth while goin’ 
through so much to learn so little, as the charity. 
boy said ven he got to the end of the alphabet, 
is a matter o’ taste.” I preferred “ Will You 
Waik a Little Faster?" (Duke of York's), by 
Patricia Joudry, even though this is an all too 
comic treatment of a subject that might have 
been treated seriously: the plight of the children 
in the kind of “ progressive” family where 
argument is enc at every turn and 
nothing is inhibited. The scene, surprisingly, is 
a small Canadian town. There is no bite in the 
piece, so it has to live on charm (a hated word 
nowadays); such players as Diana Churchill, 
Perlita Neilson, and Michael Gwynn can provide it 
amply. But they should have more to do. 


Back now to Shakespeare and to the exciting 
recreation of ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ at 
Harrow School. Ronald Watkins directed this. 
All who have long cherished “Moonlight at the 
Globe ”’ will guess at the effect the production 
made upon the rush-strewn platform of Speech 
Room, with an imaginative use of the “ study ” 
behind the platform; Elizabethan dress—fairies 
imitate the mortals—and, throughout, an extra- 
ordinary fluency and freedom of movement. 
Lighting stayed unchanged: Shakespeare’s verse 
needs no help. There was some pleasant acting— 
I remember especially Hermia, Helena, Quince, 
and Flute—but the night depended upon 
Mr. Watkins’s triumphant handling of the Shakes- 


pearean stage. 


Last—and far removed from the Cambridge 
revue where we began—" The Play of Daniel” 





FROM THE VERY AMUSING NEW REVUE, “ DON'T SHOOT—-WE 'RE ENGLISH!” AT THE 
CAMBRIDGE “DEVISED” BY MICHAEL BENTINE: STUDYING THREE ASPECTS OF 
THE TRUTH ARE DICK EMERY (LEFT), MICHAEL BENTINE (CENTRE) AND CLIVE DUNN. 


which I saw and heard in Westminster Abbey. 
This rarity is a liturgical drama based upon a copy 
of the play in medieval Latin that scholars of 
Beauvais Abbey wrote during the 12th century. 
The musical treatment (Noah Greenberg directed) 
is of quite uncommon interest; but I think here of 
the way in which the New York company, under 
E. Martin Browne, presented theaction in mime and 





ppears 
to be a champion. Local satisfaction is 
immense. So is ours; this is grand 

So, for that matter, is the last 
scene in which, at one of those majestic 
public dinners, the top table disintegrates 
because the —conjuring in Spite 
involved with 





of himself—is 


(June 16.) 


OUR CRITIC’S _FIRST- RST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ CANDIDA ” (Piccadilly).—Dulcie Gray, Michael! Denison, and Jeremy Spenser 
in Shaw's comedy. 
“DEAR LIAR 


(June 13.) 


(Criterion).—Jerome Kilty and Cavada Humphrey in the Mr. 
conversation piece done at the Bath Festival. (June 14.) 
(Mermaid).—Bernard Miles in Bertolt Brecht’s historical drama. 


the pulpit W. H. Auden’s verse narrative 
(not an especially stirring one). There 
were two very fine heraldic lions. With 
Bentine’s crocodile and the don- 
key’s head of the “ Dream,” they g0 
for me among the pets of this fantastic 
week. 
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A COMPETITION ON THE TRAMPOLINE BETWEEN MAN AND KANGAROO. THE KANGAROO IS WINNING. 

| effort, and if the kangaroo does happen to jump higher than you do, that is 
only to be expected from an animal whose life consists mainly of leaps and 
bounds. Like Mahomet in his coffin which earth rejected and which heaven 
refused, this strange couple look as if they will be kept at their sport for ever, 
but if their enj:.yment lasts, then they are more to be envied than pitied. 


“ Victoria,” a red kangaroo, is seen here bouncing with great relish higher 
than even her long legs could raise her without effort. Trying in vain to 
out-bounce her on this trampoline in Yonkers, New York State, is Mr. George 
Nissen, who made the trampoline. There can be few more enjoyable forms 
of pleasure than this: it gives all the sensation of exercise without any of the 
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IOGRAPHIES and autobiographies 
are still in full spate. There are, of 
course, many reasons why the Victorian 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 








self-satisfa 
tion if you will—of the late Victorians purely to 
the orderliness and apparent permanence of a 





so much happier than our own ? 
There is, geet gg lpn al 


merits and demerits of the Weltare State, but we 
“ security from the cradle 
ther 


If that is the lesson to be deduced from Mr. 
Willis’s excellent book, there is plenty of jam to 
sweeten the pill. There is a good deal in this 
book which can be in others, but 
what intrigued me most of all was the author's 
reminiscences of the hatters’ trade. 

Nothing gives me such acute discomfort as 
having to denigrate the books written by heroes or 
heroines—from which you may deduce, not 
unjustly, that I am rarely, if ever, quite comfort- 
able! Francoise Rigby (or Labouverie, to give 
her her maiden name) was only eighteen years old 
when the Germans invaded Belgium in 1940. She 
joined the Resistance, was caught and ill-treated 
(though not to any appalling extent) by her 
captors, and finally rescued by the advancing 
Allies when she and a number of fellow-prisoners 
were already in a train which was to take them off 
to the horror-camps of Germany. Since the war 
she has married an Englishman and taken a 
leading part in work for displaced persons. All 
this is related in In Deriance—and I am sorry 
indeed not to feel that it has been particularly 
well related. 

Once before, and twice during, the war I acted 


lavatory or to the dining car the confidential 
Bag or Bags had to accompany you, and the 
feeling that you might possibly mislay them was a 
constant nightmare for the amateur. Colonel 
Michael O’Brien-Twohig is, of course, a distin- 
guished professional in these matters and takes 
them in his stride. He recounts them in DiptLo- 
MATIC CourIER. It is a far cry nowadays from the 


by air and a high mileage they do. 

I found Colonel O’Brien-T wohig’s book fencinat- 
ing and I was particularly delighted with the story 
of the escort officer, Robbie, and the Communist 
Australians. Nevertheless, I must confess that the 
Colonel’s narrative sometimes reads like that of a 
tourist who travels abroad much and 
and who has been unfortunate in his choice of 
travel agents (if one may so describe the Bag 
Room of the Foreign Office !). 

A somewhat livelier story of travel and 
adventure is Richard Pape’s Pores APART. As 
Lord Rootes says in his foreword: 

Today the motor car has come to mean many things. 

mercial wealth, an 


key to new countries, new . 
So it has been to Richard Pape, who has not 
only driven his Hillman Minx right across Canada 
and up to Alaska, but also put a girdle round the 
original forty-eight States of America. (I kept on 
SRSEAEE cae is eames eit “ede 
respectful; perhaps the impression onl 
from Pape’s delightfully breezy manner !) ” Finally 


he went down towards the other Pule, joining the 
American i 


The brilliance of Admiral—he is also a Professor 
—Morison’s “ Sailor’s biography " of Joun Paut 
Jones is that he unerringly discloses the q 
of a man who, in his lifetime, was one of his own 


This old variation introduced by 4. mam? 
doubled js Px B, has a flavour of its own. 
bled mrss co the OB Slo make the trust one 


ry 
side attack by P-K4—Ks5, etc., as here. 
9. P-K4é N-K1 


can react to P-K4 by... 
10. Castles B-R3 


Now, I think, was the moment to challenge 
White’s centre by 11... . P-B3. 





P ly its 


12.BxPch! KxB 13. N-NSch K-N3 
White’s whole nn, S 9g iit never 
were: has been done d: 
fore. Znosko-Borowsky devoted a whole 
r = it, if | remember aright, 
tly different varieties 
same basic combinati 


the white knight on ‘ 
criterion is, that Black’s de knight should be 
denied the use of his KB3 or have disappeared 
wan ade oo. aie -). 
. K-N1; 15. Q-R5 would lose at once. 

With his next move, White threatens a dis- 
covered check winning the queen. 
14. O-N4 P-B4 15. 0-R4 

All these moves on each side are routine—they 
are all there in a 
15. . P-BS 8. P—B3ch 
16.Q-R7ch KXN i. B-Q2 

. P-KRéch K-NS 

There is no answer to 20. B-Kich. 

So familiar—but so pretty! 





K-N6 


temper, a great “lover” (if that is not too 
euphemistic a term), a great seaman, and more 
than something of a pirate. He was the ablest 
commander of the American Navy during the War 
of Independence—but Cong never 

him with flag rank. In the end he became, rather 
absurdly, a Russian Rear Admiral, and ended up 
in Paris, “ like a wineskin from which the wine is 
drawn,” .as Carlyle wrote of him. His biographer 
has no illusions about him. He ascribes Jones's 
loneliness to his colossal egotism. He was “ never 
deeply interested in anybody except Paul Jones, 
or in anything except a navy as a projection of his 
talents and expectations.’” Admiral Morison is too 
modest when he suggests that Jones’s prophecy, 





that enough had already 
been written about St. Teresa of Avila—indeed, no 
has ever what that great. 
hearted and witty saint had to say of herself— 
but I contrived to enjoy Elizabeth Hamilton's 
Tue Great Teresa. This contains most of the 
well-known facts—though I notice that the author's 
admitted distaste for “ major relics” (which | 
confess to sharing) causes her to omit the sordid 
story of how Teresa’s body was despoiled in quest 
for relics after her death. But the book is writte, 
within the framework of a personal pilgrimage, 
which just suffices to rescue it from banality. 

No doubt we shall be having a good many 
novels dealing with the problems of blacks and 
coloureds, but I doubt if many of them will be 
much better than Dan Jacobson’s THe Evipencg 
or Love. This tells of an intelligent young 
coloured boy who is given an “ education" by a 
rich white spinster—largely so that he can use it 


the trouble, of course—but in the end he and she 
find it again . Another novel that is a 
good deal better than it sounds in blunt analysis, 

Race trouble crops up again in Darkness 
VisiBLeE, by Norman Lewis, but the setting her 
is Algeria. It shows readers just how difficult life 
can be for international oil-mining enginees 
when colons and rebels will insist on cutting each 
other’s throats all over and round—and, finally, 
very nearly in—their precious oil-wells. There are 
Good Men and Bad Men, and the hero is involved 
with a very silly and tiresome girl. If he had only 
kept his mind on his oil-drilling, he would have 
been much better off. 

Being a great one for circuses, I enjoy watching 
the clever clowns taking the mickey out of the 
ringmaster and the equesiriennes, playing medicine- 
ball with the seals and pretending to tease the tigers, 
But if their home life is unhappy—then I am sorry, 
but I do not see what I can do to help. Those 
great, sad eyes peering out of the dead-white 
make-up seem to have the wrong message for me. 
So I found 512 pages of Alfred Kern’s THz Clown 
rather more than enough. All right—Hans was 
an artist mangué. But he seems to have been a 
successful clown, and whether or not he was good 
at keeping the accounts, and whether or not he 
slept with the alarming Martha, who owned the 
whole outfit, are facts which do not, to me, make 


much of a novel. 

As for Mr. John Cowper Powys’ Ait Or 
NoTHING, if you crossed a desultory piece of 
space-fiction with Winnie-the-Pooh, calling your 
characters John o’Dreams, Jilly Tewky, Ring, 
Ting, and Baron Urk, this is what you might 
achieve. The only thing is—why do it ? 

Ernest F. Carter's Unusuat Locomotives 
explains itself. It covers 150 years of locomotive 
design, and will be of great interest to enthusiasts 
of all ages. 

It is right and proper that the achievements of 
famous regiments should be carefully chronicled, 
and this has just been successfully done for the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers by Lieut. -Commander 
P. K. Kemp and John Graves in Tue Rep Dracon. 
The book covers the period 1919-1945. 
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